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To 
in Charon’s boat, it was ne- 


the boundary of the dominions of Pluto. 
obtain a pass 
cessary that the deceased should have been 
buried. Those who were drowned at sea, or 
who were in any other manner deprived of 
the rites of sepulture, were compelled to wan- 
der about on the banks of the Styx for a hun- 


dred years, before being permitted to cross it. 
After quitting the vessel of Charon, the trem- 
bling shades advanced to the fees of Pluto, 
the gate of which was guarded by a monstrous 
dog, named Cerberus, which had three heads, 
= a body covered with snakes instead of 
hair. They then appeared before Minos, 
Rhadamanthus, and A¢anthus, the three judges 
of the infernal regions, by whom the wicked 






veneration and dread of the bewildered vota 
ries, Processions, gymnastic contests, music, 
and dancing, constituted an indispensable part 
of this religious festival 1s of others, and the 
nocturnal orgies of the devotees were scarcely 
less extravagant and immoral than those of 
the Bacchanalians. 

The Greeks believed in the possibility of 
foretelling future events. The wisest among 
them were in this respect not more advanced 
in intelligence than those ignorant beings in the 
present day who put faith in fortune-tellers. 
The practice of divining what would be the 
result of important enterprises, was connected 
with the religion of the country, and therefore 
deveuenanall and supported by the state. In 





There was a class of demi-gods also, who! were condemned to torments, and the good |all matters of importance, the desired know- 


filled every corner of earth and sea. The 
shady groves and flowery vales were peopled 
by Dryads or wood-nymphs, and Satyrs, a 


rewarded with heavenly pleasures. 
The Greeks were pre-eminently an imagi- 
native people, and, accordingly, both their 


ledge of futurity was sought for from certain 
oracles, or as we should now call them, for- 
tune-telling establishments. By far the most 





species of rural deities, who, like Pan, had | mythology and their religious rites were cal-| celebrated of the Grecian oracles was that of 


the horns, legs, and feet of a goat. Mountains 
and streams possessed their guardian gods and 
goddesses, and every fountain had its Naiad 
or water-nymph. 
the Greeks made them consider the thunder 


culated rather to amuse the fancy than to inte- 
rest or improve the understanding. Their 
public worship was altogether ceremonial. In 


sacrifices to the gods, and the solemn festivals 


as the voice of Jupiter; the soft breezes of| of their religion consisted of pompous proces- 


summer were to them the movement of the 
wing of AZolus; the echo of the forest was the 
voice of a goddess, and the gentle murmur of 
the streamlet sounded as the tones of its pre- 
siding deity. In short, wherever sound or 
sight in nature charmed their fancy, the Greeks 
ascribed the pleasure to the agency of unseen, 
but beautiful and immortal beings. Even the 
meanest things and offices had their presiding 
deities; there was a goddess of common-sew- 
ers and sinks. 
possible to go. 


Beyond this it would be im-| 
Petronius humorously said of! of their offerings. Besides the public services 


sions, public games, dramatic entertainments, 
feasting, and masquerading. ‘To these were 
added in the worship of Bacchus, drunkenness, 
indecency, uproar, and every species of licen- 
tiousness. It was no business of the priests 
to inculcate lessons of morality; the only doc- 
trine taught by them was, that the gods de- 
manded slavish adulation, and an outward 
show of reverence from their worshippers, 
who would be rewarded with the divine favour 
in proportion to the abundance and costliness 


their chief city, Athens, that “ it was easier to | of religion, there were certain secret rites, per- 


find a god there than a man.” 

These beings were believed to mingle in- 
visibly in the affairs of mortals, and frequently 
to lend their assistance in the promotion of 
schemes of vice and villany. They were anima- 
ted by envy, malice, and all the evil passions to 
which men are subject, and they did not hesi- 
tate to adopt any measures, however base, to 
gratify their nefarious purposes. Even Jupiter, 
the king of heaven, is described as having acted 
a very profligate part. A belief in Se 
and of a future state of rewards and punis 
ments, formed a part of the Greek religion. 
Immortality was figured in their temples by a 
butterfly (called Psyche), that animal by its 
transformations, being, as they thought, typi- 
cal of the changes which the human being 
must undergo. They imagined that, after 
death, the souls of men descended to the 
shores of a dismal and pestilential stream, 
called the Styx, where Charon, a grim-looking 
personage, acted as ferryman, rowed the 
Spirits of the dead across the melancholy river, 


formed only by the initiated, in honour of 


particular divinities. ‘The most remarkable of | Apollo. 


these mystical observances were the feasts 
celebrated at Eleusis, in Attica, in honour of 
the goddess Ceres. They were called, by 
way of eminence, the Mysteries; and all who 
were initiated in them, were bound by the 
most solemn oaths never to reveal them. The 
Athenians alone were admissible to the Eleu- 
sinian rites, and they were very careful to 
avail themselves of their peculiar privileges, 
believing that those who died without initia- 
tion would be condemned to wallow for ever 
in mud and filth in the infernal regions. ‘The 

alty of death was denounced against all 
who should divulge these mysteries, or who 
should witness them without being regularly 
initiated; but, notwithstanding the rigorous 
manner in which this law was enforced, suffi- 
cient disclosures have been made concerning 
them, to prove that they consisted principally 
of such mystical ceremonies, and optical delu- 
sions, as were fitted to excite the superstitious 


| Apollo at Delphi, a city built on the slopes of 
i Parnassus, in Phocis. At a very re- 


mote period it had been discovered, that from 


‘The lively imagination of | magnificent temples they invoked and offered | a deep cavern in the side of that mountain an 


intoxicating vapour issued, the effect of which 
was so powerful as to throw into convulsions 
both men and cattle. The rude inhabitants of 
the surrounding district, unable to account for 
this phenomenon, conceived that it must be 
produced by supernatural agency, and regarded 
the incoherent ravings of those who had in- 
haled the noxious vapour as prophecies uttered 
under the inspiration of some god. As the 
stupifying exhalation ascended out of the 
ground, it was at first conjectured that the 
newly discovered oracle must be that of the 
very ancient goddess Earth, but Neptune was 
afterwards associated with this divinity, as an 
auxiliary agent in the mystery. Finally, the 
whole credit of the oracle was transferred to 
A temple was soon built on the hal- 
lowed spot, and a priestess, named the Pyth- 
oness, was appointed, whose office it was to 
inhale, at stated intervals, the prophetic vapour. 
To enable her to do so without the risk of fall- 
ing into the cavern, as several persons had 
previously done, a seat, called a tripod, from 
its having three feet, was erected for her ac- 
commodation directly over the mouth of the 
chasm. Still, however, the Pythoness held 
an office which was neither safe nor agreeable. 
The convulsions into which she was thrown 
by the unwholesome vapours of the cavern, 
were in some instances so violent, as to cause 
immediate death, and were at all times so 
painful that force was often necessary to bring 
the official to the prophetic seat. The uncon- 
nected words which the Pythoness screamed 
out in her madness, were arranged into sén- 
tences by the attendant priests, who could 
easily place them in such an order, and fill up 
the breaks in such a way, a8 to make them 
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express whatever was most suitable to the in- 
terests of the shrine, which was the main ob- 
ject. Lest the oracle should be brought into 
discredit, care was, in general, taken to couch 
the response in language so obscure and enig- 
matical that, whatever course events should 
take, the prediction might not be falsified, or 
rather might appear to be verified. It may be 
observed that, in the course of time, the plan 
of simulating convulsions was most probably 
adopted by the chief agent in these impositions. 

‘The fame of the Delphic oracles soon be- 
came very extensive, and no enterprise of im- 
portance was undertaken in any part of Greece 
or of its numerous colonies, without a consulta- 
tion of the Pythoness. The presents received 
from those who resorted to it for counsel, not 
only afforded the officiating priests a comfort- 
able maintenance, but furnished also the means 
of erecting a splendid temple instead of the 
rude edifice which had been originally con- 
structed; and the bigh veneration in which 
the oracle was held, gave its directors a large 
share of influence in public affairs. 

It is understood that the Greeks derived 
their belief‘n oracles from the Egyptians. In 
the deserts of Lybia was situated the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, one of the most magnificent 
structures in the world. Alexander, on the 
occasion of his conquest of Egypt, consulted 
the oracle there respecting the fortunes of his 
family. Romans, as well as Greeks, reverenced 
the distant fortune-telling establishment. After 
the battle of Pharsalia, Labrenus besought 
Cato to consult so celebrated an oracle, but 
that great man made the following memorable 
reply :—** On what account, Labrenus, would 
you have me consult Jupiter? Shall I ask him 
whether it be better to lose life than liberty? 
Whether life be a real ? We have within 
us, Labrenus, an oracle that can answer all 
these questions. Nothing happens but by the 
order of God. Let us not require of him to 
repeat to us what he has sufficiently engraven 
on our hearts. Truth has not withdrawn into 
these deserts ; it is not engraven on the sands 
of Lybia. ‘The abode of God is in heaven, in 
the earth, in the sea, and in virtuous hearts. 
God speaks to us by all that we see, by all 
that surrounds us. t the inconstant, and 
those that are subject to waver according to 
events, have recourse to oracles. For my 
part, I find in nature every thing that can in- 
spire the most constant resolution. The cow- 
ard, as well as the brave, cannot escape death. 
Jupiter can tell us no more.” 

The oracles of Greece, like those every 
where else, in time fell into disrepute; their 
predictions were laughed at, and exposed either 
‘as equivocal or false; and, finally, as the light 
of Christianity spread over the Roman pro- 
vinces, they became altogether dumb. 

(To be continued.) 
meee 

Novel News-carrier.—Copied from a shipping report 
at St. Helena— 

“The brig Memnon, belonging to Nantz, when off 
Cape Good Hepa caught an Albatross, having a rib- 
bon around its neck, with a quill, sealed at both ends, 

. Containing a slip of paper with the following words, 
": wiz: ‘ Ship Leonidas, of Salem, bound to New Zealand, 
74 days out, latitude 40 soath, longitude 26 east.’” 

"Fhe Leonidas sailed from Salem on the 9th of Aug. 

* fast, and this is the first intelligence from her. 





































to the readers of “The Friend.” It is ex- 
tracted from the pages of the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute,—a scientific periodical, not 
only highly creditable to its founders and sup- 
porters, but for the extent and value of the in- 
formation it contains, one of the cheapest 
works of that character with which we are 
acquainted in the English language. 









































ture and science. 


Report on Education in Europe, to the Trus- 
tees of the Girard College for Orphans ; 
by Avex. Datias Bacue, LL. D., Presi- 
dent of the College. 


It is probably known to most of the readers 
of this Journal, that soon after the appointment 
of Professor Bache to the presidency of the 
Girard College, he was deputed by the trus- 
tees to visit those parts of Europe in which it 
was known that education had made the great- 
est progress, for the purpose not only of mak- 
ing the system of instruction therein pursued 
better known to his countrymen, but especi- 
ally that he might have more abundant mate- 
rials and a broader foundation for a plan of 
education for the magnificent institution over 
which he is to preside. He was engaged about 
two years in his visitations and inquiries, and 
no reader, we are persuaded, will venture to 
say, that his time was not most industriously 
and judiciously occupied. We have read the 
report with the deepest interest—albeit an oc- 
tavo volume of 666 pages—and we make the 
unqualified acknowledgment that in our esti- 
mation Dr. B. has performed the task assigned 
him, thus far, with sound discrimination, and 
in the exercise of a judgment and good taste 
which will redound to his credit on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

It was necessary in such an expansive sur- 
vey of the educational institutions of different 
nations, to classify the objects of his investi- 
gation; not only to consider education in its 
threefold relation to the physical, the intellec- 
tual, and the moral nature of man, but to re- 
gard it in its aptitudes to the different classes 
into which human society is, in every civilized 
country, inevitably arranged, by age and con- 
dition in life. ‘The importance of such a dis- 
tinction was at once perceived by the author, 
and instead of giving a geographical detail of 
the schools and systems which he examined, 
he first describes the institutions for the edu- 
cation of orphans and destitute children in 
England, Scotland, Germany, Prussia and 
Holland; then the schools for infant instruc- 
tion—primary or elementary schools in France, 
England, and other countries—schools of ag- 
riculture and industry—seminaries for the 
preparation of teachers, including the normal 
schools of France—secondary schools; and 
finally superior schools, embracing all that is 
most worthy of notice under each of these 
heads in the different countries which he vi- 
sited. 

The report is indeed voluminous, but we 
could not easily point to the chapter or even 
the page that could well have been spared, 
considering that the task was assigned him of} racter of the school. 


under 


For“ The Friend.” | making a faithful exhibition of the most im- 

The following notice of a valuable work on| portant institutions of Europe. We rather 

a subject of vast concernment to the people of indeed regret that its needful limitations pre- 
the United States, will probably be interesting cluded the author from prlpe» | upon the 
universities of Great Britain and 

the older institutions of the Continent, appro- 
priated ‘to the higher grades of classieal litera- 


reland, and 


“They had their origin (says the author) 
in the wants of an early period of civilization, 
and have continued to be as necessary in its 
progress, requiring great changes, however, 
to enable them to keep pace with the times. 
Schools of arts, or polytechnic schools, have - 
originated in the requirements of modern 
times, in which occupations have risen in 
standing and importance, or have been actually 
created, by the progress of science and the 
arts. Considered as special schools, the uni- 
versities have very different objects from those 
which the founder of the Girard College in- 
tended as the aim of his institution, while the 
purposes of the polytechnic schools are strictly 
in accordance with those which his will points 
out for the highest department of his college. 
This being the case, a description of foreign 
universities would, I conceive, be out of its 
place in this report. From the character of 
my associations, before leaving home, which 
naturally led to similar associations while 
abroad, I felt highly interested in this class of 
institutions, and it is with reluctance I have 
come to the conclusion not to give some de- 
scription of them in my report. While it is 
exceedingly difficult to 
university systems of 
pecially so from the amount of talent arrayed 
in favour of, and even positively against, dif- 
ferent systems, and I should make no preten- 
sions to offer such a judgment, the institutions 
are by no means difficult to describe, so that a 
reader may conceive the form of the system, 
and endow that form with spirit, in proportion 
to the force of his own natural powers and his 
experience. The differences between the uni- 
versity systems of Great Britain, France, and 
Germany, afford interesting subjects of reflec- 
tion to those whose pursuits and dispositions 
lead them to efforts for the improvement of 
‘superior education.’ 
ferent a as 80 many experiments made 

ifferent circumstances, the study of 
their results, and the modifying effect of cir- 
cumstances, is no less interesting than useful. 
The field is, however, vast; the varieties in 
Great Britain alone would require much space 
for due description, as a few words will suffice 
toshow. The Scotch and English universi- 
ties differ very much in their organization, 
discipline, and instruction, and even the seve- 
ral Seotch universities are not alike. At Glas- 

w, and the academical institution at Belfast, 
ounded upon its model, the pupils enter, in 
general, in very early youth. The lectures 
are, therefore, mixed with recitations held by 
the professors, which, however, the large 
classes at Glasgow prevent from being eflica- 
cious. The students do not reside in either 
of these institutions. At Edinburgh, the aver- 
age age of the student is greater, and the medi- 
eal department assumes, relatively to that of 
letters, an importance which modifies the cha- 


judge of the results of 


ifferent countries, es- 


Considering these dif- 


The lesser universities 
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of St. Andrews and Aberdeen differ more from 
the others in the arrangement of discipline, 
resulting from the residence of a part of the 
students in the colleges composing them, than 
in the character of the instruction. In the 
larger English universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, composed of colleges and halls, in the 
buildings of which the students generally re- 
side, the discipline of each college may be 
said to be its own, with a general conformity 
to that of the university.* ‘The same is true 
in regard to the instruction, with this differ- 
ence, that as all the courses tend towards the 
preparation for university degrees and univer- 
sity honours, there is a general conformity in 
the several colleges in the subjects taught and 
methods of teaching. The instruction given 
by the tutors in the colleges is upon the same 
general plan, a mixture of lecture and recita- 
tion; and as the attendance upon the lectures 
of the university professors is not obligatory, 
forms the real basis of the intellectual part of 
the university education. The inducements 
held out to exertion in these schools by the 
rewards which the fellowships and the sta- 
tions to which they may lead hold forth, and 
which bring into in the greater part of the 
best talent of England, produce results which 
are of the highest order, but which cannot 
fairly be aed as depending mainly upon 
the system of instruction and discipline. It 
must require a very accurate knowledge of 
facts, with an entire absence of prejudice, to 
reason as to the general results of the various 
parts of the complex system, which has 
grown with the growth of these institutions 
themselves, and is, therefore, now very deeply 
rooted. 

“I consider the opportunity which I en- 
joyed of witnessing some of the written ex- 
aminations at Cambridge as of the highest 
value, and am no longer surprised at the at- 
tachment to this method which is there felt. 
It is accurate and expeditious in its results, 
removes all possibility of, or temptation to, 
show, and even the suspicion of partiality, in 
the distribution of important places. While 
I am not yet persuaded that it can supersede 
the viva voce method, or be employed to such 
an extent as to sink the use of the latter into 
comparative insignificance, yet, if the choice 
lay between the use of the one or other me- 
thod extensively, I should now prefer the 
former. 


‘‘ At the university of Dublin (Trinity Col- 
lege,) the advantages of the tutorial system are 
combined with that of the lectures by profes- 
sors, which the students are enjoined to at- 
tend, and the same is the case at the recently 
erected university of Durham. This univer- 
sity has set the example of adding instruction 
in civil engineering to its literary courses, and 
has admitted the modern languages into the 
King’s College and London Univer- 
sity College have hardly yet taken the form 
which time must impress upon them in their 
new connection with the London University ; 
the enactments of this recent corporation, in 
regard to the requirements for degrees, must 

* A very accurate account of the universitics of 


Cambridge and Oxford is to be found in the report to 
of the University of Pennsylva- 


latter. 





the Board of Trustees 
nia, by Philip H. Nicklin, Esq., one of its members. 
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ultimately regulate the higher studies of these 
and other institutions, presenting candidates 
for them. ‘This bare enumeration will serve 
to show, that to give any thing like an idea of 
institutions so various in their character, would 
require much time and more space than could 
properly be bestowed in a report, to the pur- 
pose of which the greater part of the particu- 
lars would be found inappropriate. No doubt 
useful hints might be gathered, but by far the 
greater part of the matter would be entirely 
inapplicable to our purpose. For example, 
the system of university degrees, by which 
encouragement is given to general effort, and 
of the privilege to teach, or of stations without 
actual duty, by which, in many establish- 
ments, individual exertion is stimulated and 
rewarded, are entirely inapplicable to the cir- 
cumstances of our institution. Again; the 
tone and modes of discipline, both in those in- 
stitutions where the pupils reside and in those 
where they merely come at stated times to re- 
ceive instruction, are inapplicable to our case, 
and the general organization and government 
are not less so. Further, the instruction, as 
far as it is of a special character, qualifying for 
admission to the learned professions, as in the 
continental system, has, of course, no bearing 
upon our arrangements, and leaves for profita- 
ble study the subjects of at most two faculties. 
In these the titles of the branches themselves 
would be all that could serve us ; for the mode 
of lecturing being universally adopted, the 
treatment of the subject depends upon the in- 
dividual professor.” 

We hope that the author may be induced, 
at some future time, to furnish, either in a 
supplementary report, or in some other form, 
the result of his visits to the universities. A 
detail of their organisations, various and dissi- 
milar as they are, and complicated as some of 
them by long usage have become, would be 
highly interesting to the scholars of this 
country. 

However disposed some of the readers of 
this volume may be to complain of repetition 
in the statistical accounts of institutions, simi- 
lar in their objects, we do not see how the re- 
porter could have omitted any of his tabular 
illustrations, or individual statements, without 
furnishing grounds of complaint to those who 
will look to his volume for a specific statement 
of each or any of the prominent institutions 
relative to which they may wish information. 
It is by a minute comparison of means and re- 
sults that we arrive at the most valuable truths 
in practical science; and certain it is that in 
the great science of education there is still 
much to be learnt, and to no people is this 
knowledge more important than to the inhabi- 
tants of our republic. 

The state of popular education in the differ- 
ent parts of our extended territory is perhaps 


Europe visited by Dr. Bache. However we 
may be disposed to congratulate ourselves on 
the provision made in most of the states for 
supporting schools, a strict examination would, 
we fear, demonstrate in many parts of our 
country, as great a destitution of all literary 
instruction as could be found in almost any 
= of Europe. In particular sections of the 
nited States the most laudable efforts are un- 


as various as in the different countries of 
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questionably in operation to elevate the stan- 
dard of common schools and academies to the 
highest point of philanthropic ambition ; but 
whoever reads attentively the volume before 
us must make the acknowledgement, however 
painful to his amor patriz, that in no part of 
our favoured land is the science of education 
fully understood, and its precepts carried into 
practical operation. ‘Ihe main reason is that 
litle or nothing has been done to educate these 
who are to become the educators of the people. 
The means have not been provided for open- 
ing the arena of competition for the display 
of genius and talent in the highest of all prac- 
tical arts—the discovery of the most eflicient 
means of evolving the powers of the mind in 
connection with the virtuous energies of the 
heart and affections. Until the business of 
the educator is raised to a rank correspondent 
in respectability with any other professional 
pursuit, it is not be imagined that skill will be 
shown in the management of schools to a de- 
gree which the wants and faculties of the man, 
while ‘* yet in the gristle,” absolutely require. 

This subject we know is beginning to claim 
attention in several of the states, and we regard 
it as the earnest of a spirit of higher importance 
to the welfare of the country, than any thing 
within the whole range of politics, trade, or 
other matters relating to mere physical im- 
provement. It is in this point of view espe- 
cially, that we could wish the Report of Pre- 
sident Bache placed in the hands of every 
teacher and manager of schools throughout the 
country. It will show them at what an un- 
imagined distance we are still behind in spirit 
and advancement, the educational institutions 
of some parts of Europe; and yet with what 
an accelerated motion, with the means and ap- 
pliances in our possession, we may follow on 
in the track of a noble rivalship, and the ac- 
quirement of a distinction as flattering to the 
moral strength of the nation as its ships, facto- 
ries, and rail roads are to its intellectual and 
physical energies, 

(To be continued.) 


ADVENTURE ON THE CLYDE. 


After an agreeable residence of a few weeks 
on the sea-shore near Gourock, which may be 
styled the Margate or Ramsgate of Glasgow, I 
went one day on board a steamer to re-ascend 
the Clyde. The weather was fine, and the 
deck of the boat was crowded with passengers 
of all kinds, from the portly manufacturer of 
the western capital, returning like myself from 
a little pleasurable rustication, to the poor shat- 
tered invalid, whom the beautiful day and the 
low fare had tempted to take a sail down the 
river and back again. Many were the vessels 
passing to and fro that day on the Clyde, but 
one only of these drew any particular attention 
from our company. This was a large Irish 
steamer, which shot past us just as we were 
opposite to Dumbarton, being probably on its 
way to Belfast or Dublin. Perhaps it was the 
number of genuine and unmistaken Milesians 
on the deck, all returning, ragged as they came, 
to their native soil, that made myself and others 
fix our gaze for a minute or two on this vessel. 
While doing so, we heard a loud cry emitted 
by some one on board, and saw a great bustle 
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lof for his information. Before we parted he treason with them, or some of them, concern- 
|seemed to be very loving to me, and thanked] ing the truth of God, and their traditions, 
About that time we were very busy in an-|me for the present I had given him, which | which accordingly I did. And when I came 
swering several books that were extant in| was some Friends’ books; and yet before the| there, one that was eminent among them did 
High Dutch against the truth and Friends; the| council, my giving of such books to people |soon enter into discourse with me, and spoke 
answers to which we had intended to have| was the greatest crime they had to lay to my| very feignedly to me for some time; for at 
printed here, but the printers fearing the re-|charge, though both the prince and he did|the first he seemed to have hopes (as it ap- 
proof of the clergy, durst not print them for us | receive them from me, and accept of them. peared to me) to have won or gained me to his 
in this city. We then departed from thence,| 1 was several months (yea half a year) in| religion; and therefore did he seem to be the 
and returned again to Friends at Kriesheim;|that country, where I had very service | more ready and willing to resolve me in what- 
and when we had staid some time with them, | for the Lord, some time in one place, some |soever I propounded, so far as (I believe) he 
W. A. determined to return again to Amster-|time in another. I was several times at a city | well could. But when he saw i did notwith- 
dam, there to get the aforesaid books printed; called Manheim, where there were a sort of| standing lay open their apostacy, and boldly 
and in due time he took his leave of Friends, | baptists, who lived together as one family, and| gave my testimony against their inventions, 
and I went along with him to a place called|had their goods common; with whom I was| superstitions, and traditions, he could scarcely 
Alstone, where the governor of those parts|several times, and did bear my testimony | contain himself from breaking out into a pat 
lived. It was upon us to go to him, to lay | among them to the truth of God, though few|sion. I had spent some hours in dispute with 
some abuses before him that were sustained | of them received it. I was several times with | him, in the presence of several that belonged 
by Friends. He was moderate towards us,|the governor of that city at his own house;|to the college, for whom he was as the mouth 
and a good service we had with him; and after|and he was very courteous to me (at least|for the whole. When I had cleared my con- 
that he gave me an order for the officer of the | seemingly,) and desired me as often as 1 came | science, and borne a faithful testimony unto 
place where Friends lived, for him to take | to the city, to come to his house. I was also/| the truth among them, I left them, and returned 
care that the rude multitude did not abuse|in the country with a countess (so called,)| again to Kriesheim, where our Friends inha- 
Friends. After we had been with him, we| who was very loving to me, and pretty open|bited; for sometimes I was there, sometimes 
took leave of each other in the endeuredness | to hear the truth; and at her house I found a| at Heidleberg, and sometimes elsewhere, where 
of our Father’s love, and he [ W. A.] went for | great lord (so called,) who formerly had been/|I saw the Lord had a service for me. 
Holland, and I returned to Kriesheim again; | general of the emperor’s army, (as I was in-| [Extract from an Epistle addressed to 
there I staid with Friends some certain time, |formed;) and a great conference I had with| Friends in London, by William Caton, dated 
and afterwards went to Heidleberg again, for I | him in the countess’ presence, who was rather | Kriesheim, near Worms, in Germany, 30th 
was not clear of that city. When I came there | one with me in her judgment than with the|of 11th mo., 1661. This instructive Epistle 
I hired a lodging in a goldsmith’s house, and | great man before mentioned; and after I had | is printed at large in Besse’s Sufferings, vol. ii. 
sometimes I went up to the prince’s palace, | had some very good service with them, I left} p. 451. 
and had good service there; and sometimes I | them. ** We have cause to praise and magnify the 
was with some of the great ones of the city,| 1 was also at Frankfort, and endeavoured to| Lord God omnipotent for ever, who doth not 
with whom I had also very good service, and|get some book or books printed there, but| only comfort and refresh us in our tribulations, 
some of them were very courteous and respec-|could not prevail with the stationers; for the| through the consolations of his eternal Spirit, 
tive to me: and more love did appear in some | books that were to be printed there, were first | but also hath prepared a refuge for us, winch 
of them towards me than others could well |to be viewed by some of the clergy. When I} we have truly found in his eternal light and 
bear. Then began the enmity in the clergy to|saw I could not prevail there, I went (with a} pure power. And now if no storm had come, 
get up against me; and through the means of| Friend) to another city called Hannau, where | then I belieye there would not have been such 
some that were envious against me, I with an-|we got our business done; and afterwards 1e-| flocking and flying to this refuge, as there 
other young man, (who were all the Friends | turned again to Frankfort, one of the chief (if|hath been, and as there is, and as, 1 hope, 
that were in that city,) were ordered to appear | not the chiefest) city in Germany. And upon | there will be; therefore, if the storm of perse- 
before the council, as also the man that enter-|a certain time, 1 went into their chief mo-|cution do drive such as were neither cold nor 
tained us; which accordingly we did, and a|nastery or temple, where the emperors are|hot from under their green trees of specious 
very good service we had, for never had there | usually crowned; and the priests were gather-| pretences and fair shows of religion and re- 
been any Friend there before: so that they ing to their devotion: they were exceedingly | formation, to this sure hiding place or refuge, 
had many things to query of me; and the|ofiended with me, because I did not stand un-| which is in the eternal light, life, and power, 
Lord was pleased at that very time to give me|covered in that (they call) sacred, (though it} which you have now made manifest, then will 
enough wherewith to answer them, as also|be an idolatrous) place. Some of the priests| it be good in its season. Therefore let none 
utterance, boldness, and dominion, even to the | did speak to me, and one especially was ex-| be afraid of it who are faithful in their mea- 
admiration of some. They were moderate to-| ceeding angry; and when we had spoke but aj sures; for indeed our heavenly Father is so 
wards us, and suffered me to speak pretty | little together in Latin, he turned from me in| abundant in mercy and goodness to his people, 
freely and largely among them; but in the|a fury, and another that was with him fell up-| that if he suffers storms and tempests to arise, 
end (that they might appear to do something,) | on me, and did beat me sorely, and there he|he doth not only still them, but even in the 
they would have me depart out of their city,|left me bleeding in the temple, where I left! very time of them he covereth his dear babes 
though they had nothing to lay to my charge, | pretty much of my blood behind me, as a tes-| with the banner of his everlasting love, so 
except for declaring the truth, and dispersing | timony against the idolatry of that idolatrous | that truly they need not to fear, though some- 
some books which testified of the truth; never- | place. times they that are tender and young among 
theless, they suffered us then to depart from| I was also in the synagogue of the Jews of|them may be too much afraid. And foras- 
their judgment-seat in peace. that city, where I reasoned pretty much with| much as [ know that the refuge before men- 
Afterwards the prince came to hear of it, at} them, and had a good opportunity to hear a/ tioned is known to you, and the covering of 
which (as we were informed,) he was very | faithfy) testimony of the eternal truth; though|the Lord’s eternal Spirit manifested in you, 
highly displeased with the council for troubling | they could apprehend little of it with their| (which is the banner of his love spread over 
us, when we had given them no just occasion. | dark minds, which were blinded with the god | you,) therefore I beseech you to be of 
After that I went to the president’s house, who | of this world, like as their forefathers were. I| courage in the Lord: for to what end should 
had examined me before the council; and after| had also some books to dispose of among| you fear? to what end should you be troubled? 
a little discourse with him, he became pretty |them, which for novelty’s sake they seal to what end should you take thought’? You 
moderate, and did reason very familiarly with | much after: and when I had cleared myself of| know that neither fear of heart, trouble of 
me, and asked me many things concerning our | them, I left them; and in due time returned | mind, nor yet taking of thought, can in any- 
Friends in England; as also concerning the | again into the Palz. wise avert these things. And if it be the good 
magistrates’ proceeding towards them; and I} I was also at the city of Worms; and it) pleasure of the An to purge and refine 
was very free to give him a full account there-| was upon me to go to the Jesuits’ college, to| you in the furnace of persecution, (as hereto- 
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fore he hath done with many of his witnesses 
in the world,) think it not strange that it should 
be so with you: but rather think it strange 
that the Lord hath so long dealt so gently with 
you, and that he hath so remarkably restrained 
the violence of the mighty, who have risen up 
against you, as if they would have devoured 
you at once. But behold, how have they been 
abased, brought down from their seats, and 
overturned; and though they have, as it were, 
bruised your heel, yet they have not prevailed 

. against the Lamb, the captain of your salva- 
tion; neither have they overcome you, whose 
faith hath stood in the power of the Most 
High, through which you have overcome, and 
not by the force of arms, nor by might of 
princes, nor by the greatness of your multi- 
tude. Remember, therefore, these things; and 
strengthen ye one another in the faith and in 
the patience; and look ye alone unto the Lord, 
and hearken and hear what his Spirit saith in 
you and to you. 

«* When the spirit of enmity rules in a do- 
minion, there is not much liberty to be expect- 
ed by us to be enjoyed in matters of religion ; 
for it is well known to you, how through that 
spirit we have ceed. from the beginning, 
which hath wrought mightily against us in our 
native country. In these countries here are 
three sects tolerated, viz. the papists, the Lu- 
therans, and the Calvinists ; and all these have 
their particular government in their particular 
cities and villages; and all of them are addicted 
to persecute those that are not of their sect. 
But above all others they seem to be bent 
against us, as the most offensive, irregular, 
and perturbatious people that are of any sect; 
and notwithstanding the great variance that is 
and hath been among themselves, yet they 
can, as it were, join hand in hand against the 
truth and us. As for the papists, they hate us 
as new upstarted heretics, whom they account 
worthy of death: and the protestants, they re- 
vile us and upbraid us, as if we were the 
pope’s emissaries; and many of them esteem 
us as not fit to live upon the earth: so that as 
much as in them lies, they seek to toss us to 
and again, as a ship upon a troubled sea. But 
thanks be to God, our anchor holds; so that 
they, with all their hard threatening, which 
proceed from their rocky hearts, cannot split 
our confidence, nor make shipwreck of our 
faith; which is in the Lord Jehovah, who is 
over all, blessed for evermore !”” } 

Upon a certain time when I was at Heidle- 
berg, there came two of my dear brethren to 
the city, viz. John Stubbs and Henry Fell, 
who had been at Alexandria in Egypt, and in 
Italy, &c. The postmaster of the place seeing 
them, did rll them to my lodging, (for he 















































knew me well,) for they had no knowledge of 
my being in the city; presently after, came 
the captain of the prince’s life-guard, having 
seen them in the street; and he being a very 
courteous man to us, discoursed very friendly 
and familiarly with us, and afterwards told the 
prince of the aforesaid Friends being in the 
city. Soon after, the prince sent his secretary 
to my loding to desire us to come up to the 
castle to speak with him, which accordingly 
we did; and when we came there, he began 
to speak friendly and familiarly to us, as his 
manner was, and did ask them much concern- 


me and upon me, as from the Lord (which 
afterwards did more fully appear,) concerning 
my taking Anneken Dirrix to wife; unto 
which I took little heed at first, but sought 
rather totally to expel all such cogitations out 
of my mind: 

more I seemed to extinguish the appearance 
of such a thing, by so much the more did it 


it; as in reference to the service that there 
might be in it as to the truth and Friends; and 
how helpful I might be to her, in assisting her 
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ing their travels, and how it had been with|be so much the more assured that it was of 
them, &c. And a very gallant opportunity | the Lord. 

we had with him in the presence of the no-| When I had been about half a year in Ger- 
bles, (so called,) that were conversant with | many, and had had very good service, especially 
him. After he had discoursed long with us,|in the Palatinate, it was upon me to return 
he parted very lovingly from us, and soon af-| again for Holland, which accordingly 1 did. 
ter we went out of the city. 


When (through the mercy of the Lord) I was 
When the aforesaid brethren were with me, | gotten well thither, I visited Friends, (as my 


I received some letters out of Holland, where-| manner was,) and we were sweetly refreshed 
by I was informed of the death of Niesie Dir-|together. And as for the aforesaid Anneken 
rix, of Amsterdam, who had been a dear, ex-|her love abounded to me, and mine did the 
traordinary, and special friend of mine, and a/like to her in the Lord. And in due time 
true and faithful servant to the flock of God in| when I had a good opportunity with some of 
the Low Countries; of whose love and virtue, | the dearest of the brethren in those parts, I 
faithfulness, and good service which she did| spoke with them about the aforesaid matter, 
in her day, a volume might be writ: so that| and gave them an honest account of the ground 
when I heard of her departure, my heart was | and rise of it, &c. After they had pondered 
very much saddened, and broken within me;|upon it, and weighed it in the light of the 
and indeed it was more than I could well bear; | Lord, they made known to me the unity they 
but the aforesaid brethren being with me, they | had with the thing, and how their hearts were 
bore with me; and the Lord he supported me | affected with it, and what service there might 
in that heaviness, and comforted me with the | be in the thing, as to the truth and Friends in 
promise and assurance which I had from him, | those parts; by all which I was the more con- 
of his raising and bringing her sister Anneken | firmed in the matter, and further satisfied con- 
Dirrix (with some else) into her love, life and | cerning its being of the Lord. And in some 
spirit, to perform that or the like service for 
the Lord which she had done. 


certain time when I had a convenient oppor- 
tunity to speak with her about it, I began to 
tell her in much humility and fear, (as before 
the Lord) what was entered into my heart in 
Germany: and how it was upon me at that 
time to acquaint her with it; and then I did 
open the very ground of the matter to her, and 
told her at large how it had been with me in 
the thing: and that I desired her to consider 
of it, and that except she did also see and feel 
something of it, as from the Lord, she should 
let it cease, and speak no further of it. And 
withal I had three things to propound to her, 
which I was to leave to her consideration, and 
unto which I desired in due time to have her 
answer: The first was, it was upon me to give 
her to understand, that as for matter of estate, 
mine was not like unto hers, for I had not much 
as to the outward: and she was to consider 
whether she could notwithstanding consent 
unto the thing. Secondly, she was to consider 
how I was to expect my liberty (which was 
more to me than the treasures of Egypt) to go 
abroad in the service of the Lord, as I had 
done before, whether it was to visit Friends, 
or upon any other service for the Lord, or up- 
on the truth’s account; this she was also to 
consider beforehand, that when the thing came 
to pass, it might not seem strange to her. 
Thirdly, she was to consider how if the thing 
should come to pass, there 7 peradventure 
follow some trouble, either from the magis- 
trates, or from some of her relations, or other 
discontented spirits, who might be dissatisfied 
with the thing; and therefore she was to con- 
sider whether she could bear that or no. 


(To be continued.) 







































In process of time, something came before 


; yet, behold, by how much the 


prevail in me, and came to be clearer and 
clearer to me; which when I observed, I be- 
gan to weigh the thing more seriously, and to 
hearken more diligently, to see what the Lord 
would require of me concerning it, and what 
the effects of it might be. And many things 
the Lord was pleased to show me concerning 


in effecting that service which I saw in the 
light of the Lord would be required of her 
after the removal of her dear sister, who had 
been to her as her right hand; together with 
several other things which for the present I 
may omit to mention. ° 

Thus did the thing for a pretty long time 
remain very fresh in me, both night and day, 
and abundance of objections came in my mind 
in many respects concerning it; but withal 
matter sufficient wherewith to answer them. 
And after I had very much tried and discussed 
the thing in the light of the Lord in my own 
heart, and in due time found it to be of the 
Lord, I began to acquiesce and to rest satisfied 
in myself, through giving up to the will of the 
Lord in the matter; but did not once open my 
mouth of it to any for the space of many 
weeks, (I might say months,) nay, not while 
I remained in Germany. 

And withal it was about that time shown 
me how I should proceed in the matter, viz.: 
I was to keep it secret until I came into Hol- 
land, and then I should motion it to some of|shining qualities nor strong virtues. It is 
the brethren, before I should once mention it} rather the soft of the soul on which we 
to her either by word or writing; and if they | rest our eyés, that are fatigued with beholding 
did own it and approve of it, I should thereby | more glaring objects.— Burke. 


Those persons who creep into the hearts of 
most people—who are chosen as the com- 
panions of their softer hours, and their reliefs 
from care and anxiety—are never persons of 
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For “* The Friend.” 

It is not needful, we apprehend, to remind 
the editor of ‘*The Friend” of the influence 
which the sheet over which he presides exerts 
among the members of our widely scattered 
society, in the most remote settlements of 
which, we presume, it is more or less to be 
found. ‘The object of the present remarks, 
from a constant reader, is not to be censorious, 
but to offer a few suggestions with respect to 
some features in its character which are not 
altogether agreeable to some thorough-going 
old fashioned Quakers. If the writer is plain, 
it must be attributed to his love for the truth ; 
he is fully aware of the difficulty of providing 
matter for a publication of this kind, and is 
willing, so far as is proper, to appreciate the 
plea sometimes held up in relation to the va- 
rious fastes of the readers of “* The Friend.” 
Will it be too severe to say that we think this 
taste has sometimes been improperly gratified, 
and that matter has been introduced calculated 
to strengthen in a love for, and an allowance 
of what truth forbids? It is not our present 
purpose to mark out many of the particulars 
which have excited these feelings, but in a 
gentle way to remind the editor that the influ- 
ence of “ The Friend” should be altogether 
ood, to say the least, altogether consistent. 
ts sentiments, although not official, are yet 
esteemed in some sort as oracular, and having 
its origin among those who are as authority in 
the society at large, makes the power, which it 
exerts among all classes, great, either for good 
or evil. The offence (if such it may be called) 
which has been given, arises not so much from 
original articles as from those selected from 
other papers, and the recording upon the pages 
of «The Friend” expressions as used by 
others, which we should be unwilling to use 


were we writing ourselves. As illustrative of 


this matter, we will refer to some en in 
two or three articles in a late number, (of third 
month, 7,) which seem to be obnoxious, at the 
same time observing that our feelings have 
often been affected with the sight of similar 
unguarded language passed by without repre- 
hension. Such expressions as “*‘ Thank God,”’ 
and “ God forbid,” used upon ordinary occa- 
sions, and by those whose reverence for their 
Creator is at best vague and undefined, and 
who use his sacred name in a loose and vain 
manner, are not fit (excuse our zeal) to be 
placed upon the pages of a periodical which is 
to go to our children under the guise of spir- 
itual food for them. ‘True, these are not 
words which the editor or his coadjutors would 
use or recommend ; they are such as without 
hesitation they would condemn; they are given 
as the language of others, and the force of the 
extract might be insome measure destroyed by 
their omission. 
this kind weigh against the danger of distin- 
guishing, in any degree, that holy reverence 
which we endeavour to inculcate in our fami- 
lies for the name of the Most High, shall we, 
for the sake of ofttimes unimportant intelli- 
gence, or to turn a period, admit them to our 
pages as matters of little moment? We trust 
not. 

In Exodus xxiii, verse 13, we read that the 
children of Israel were commanded in all things 
to ‘ be circumspect, and make no mention of the 
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name of other gods, neither let it be heard out 
of thy mouth.” Will not this prohibition and 
warning apply with double force to a people 
professing as we do? How shall we answer 
its close requisition not to ‘let it be heard out 
of our mouth,” if we adopt upon our editorial 
page ‘‘the Holy See,” and set forth the de- 


crees of Antichrist as given in the “ power of 
the Lord,” and with “ apostolic authority ?”’ If 


in our notices of passing events we set down, 
apparently without repugnance, those flattering 
titles of adulation which worldly minded men 
give to one another? See editorial notice, 
second month, 29th. 

We are not insensible of the defence which 
may be set up, that in thus extracting passages 
from other publications, the editor is not ac- 
accountable for the language or sentiments 
used. 
this kind will sometimes occur in the trans- 
mission to its readers of highly interesting in- 


telligence ; but would not wisdom dictate that 
articles of this kind should by re-written to 


suit them to a people of pure language? ‘The 


labour required would be small compared to 
the evil effects which may be produced upon 


the minds of children and young persons by 


the reading, without comment, of such senti- 


ments in the columns of “The Friend.” 
When we meet with them in an ordinary 
newspaper we pass them by as what may be 
expected from the conduct of it—but when 
transferred to these pages, they assume a dif- 


ferent character, and may be the means of in- 
sidiously undermining our esteem for some of 
those blessed testimonies which our forefathers 
set forth to the world, and which we are bound 


by our profession to maintain. 


It is fully granted that difficulties of 
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sire that its pages may be preserved from per- 
petuating sentiments which are in any degree 
inconsistent with our holy Christian profes- 
sion. If thus freed from any pernicious ten- 
dency, it may continue to be supported by 
the Society as a Society affair; but if it con- 
nive at what is improper, we must be permit- 
ted to say that it is in danger of becoming a 
burden to the right minded. 


a eta 
For ** The Friend.” 
QUEEN’S MARRIAGE. 


The accompanying address, which I find 
copied from the London Court Circular, | 
think is not unworthy of a vacant corner in 
«The Friend.” 

The address evidences that the Society of 
Friends in England, notwithstanding the per- 
secutions to which they have been too often 
subjected, are still not only among the most 
loyal subjects, but that they always uncom- 
promisingly put prominently forward the true 
foundation of royal and national prosperity. 

ALPHA. 


From the London Court Circular of Feb. 20. 


The queen held a court yesterday afternoon 
at Buckingham palace, for the reception of ad- 
dresses, on the throne. 

The members of the religious Society of 
Friends having, according to ancient custom, 
been uncovered by the yeomen of the guard, 
were then introduced to the presence of her 
majesty on the throne and presented to her 
majesty the following address :— 

To Victoria, Queen of the United Kingdom of 

Great Britain and Ireland and the dominions 


We will not at present pursue this matter 
further, trusting that ‘‘ a word to the wise is 
sufficient,” and that in catering for his readers 
the editor will see the propriety of giving no 
offence either to Jew or Gentile, or to the 
ehurch. Our habits of thinking as a society 
have become, if we may use the expression, 
loose of latter years in relation to the subjects 


thereunto belonging. 

The respectful lives of the undersigned, 
members of a meeting appointed to re- 
present the religious Society of Friends 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 

May it please the Queen: 
As a Christian and loyal body, permit us on 










But shall considerations of 


animadverted upon; and liable as ‘“ The 
Friend” is to contributions from all quarters, 
it is not unlikely that, although prominently 
responsible, the editor may not be strictly 
accountable for what may have been at times 
admitted to its pages. ‘These remarks, there- 
fore, may extend themselves to such as, min- 
gling much with the busy world around 
them, become leavened into its spirit, and be- 
fore they are aware their eyes become dim, 
and things which in the tenderness of early 
visitation were set before them as wrong 
become reconciled. We become habituated 


to passing over as unim 
ingly little things, which 


rtant some seem- 


the truth, and it too often happens that “* we 
first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

“The Friend,”’ is undoubtedly caleulated, 
if rightly conducted, to convey much instruc- 
tion of various kinds to families living in re- 
mote situations, and to furnish them with 
reading which seems to have become an ¢s- 
sential in these days; esteeming it as such, 
we have contributed to its support from its 
commencement, and have felt much interested 
in its being properly maintained—but also de- 





ve their origin in 
that which is at enmity with the simplicity of 





the important and deeply interesting occasion 
of thy marriage, to convey to thee the renewed 
assurance of our cordial attachment to thy per- 
son and government. 

The institution of marriage we have ever 
regarded as a Divine ordinance, and it is our 
prayer to God that his blessing may richly 
crown thy union and render it conducive alike 
to thy own happiness and the welfare of thy 

le. 

It is with heartfelt satisfaction that we anti- 
cipate thy future happiness in this union, and 
earnest are our desires for thee and for th 
consort, that, walking in the fear of the Lad 
your example may be so ordered in all things by 
that wisdom which is from above, as power- 
fully to promote the course of true religion 
and virtue throughout the land. 

The real prosperity of our beloved country 
is an object dear to our hearts, and under this 
feeling we would express our belief that in 
proportion as pure practical Christianity is 
permitted to sway thy counsels and is pro- 
moted among thy subjects, will the prosperity 
be most effectually advanced, social order main- 
tained, and thy throne established in the affec- 
tions of thy people. 

May He, by whom kings reign and princes 
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decree justice, bless thee, O Queen, and in- 
creasingly make thee a blessing to thy own 
and to surrounding nations, and mayst thou at 
the end of thy days, through the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus our Saviour, be received 
into everlasting glory. 

Her majesty returned the following most 
gracious answer: 

I earnestly join in your prayers for the wel- 
fare of my people, and acknowledge with 
thanks your interest for my own happiness, 
which is inseparably connected with the sub- 
ject of your congratulations. ' 

I feel with you that the prosperity of na- 
tions is most effectually secured by observing 
the precepts and cherishing the benevolent 
spirit of the Christian religion. 


ene 
From the Irish Friend. 
LINES 
“ On seeing the Blind Asylum at Edinburgh,” 
BY LORD FRANCIS EGERTON. 


The following verses, although, I apprehend, not 
much known, appear to me truly poetical and expres- 
sive of Christian sentimenta, both in sympathy for the 
afflicted blind, and sound advice to those who are 
favoured with their outward sight. The beautiful allu- 
sions which they contain, have forcibly reminded me 
of the warning words of our blessed Lord to those who 
seemed to query with him whether those Galileans 
were not sinners above all the Galileans, because cala- 
mitics had been permitted to befall them. “TI tell 
you,” said he, “ Nay; but except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish."—Luke xiii. 1—5. 

Islington, 1840. J. P. 


Children, whom Heaven, in seeming denial, 
Has reft of the light which to us it secures, 
Unproved in our patience exempt from your trial, 
Shall we give you our pity or ask you for yours? 


Ill would it beseem us, your darkness deriding, 
To deem the false beacons we steer by, are true ; 
Many a proud vessel of ours lacketh guiding, 
And many among us are blinder than you. 


Though we bask in the light of this world, we may 


rrow 
Through the depth of your darkness a ray from 
above, 
A rebuke for our pride, and a balm for our sorrow, 
A lesson of warning, of comfort, and love. 


Though it bloom in concealment, yet sweet is the 
ower ; 
And the harp that is hid still enraptures the ear ; 
And Heaven, in its mercy, has left you the power, 
The Word which was preached to blind nations, to 
hear. 


The star which conducted the Magian stranger, 
In vain on your pathway, its lustre has thrown ; 
But the song of the angels to Bethlehem’s manger 
Has led you as surely through regions unknown. 


That song is not silent: around us, and o’er us, 
The ear of the spirit still traces the sound, 

Swelling on, till the full host of Heaven in chorus 
Proclaims, with hosannas, the threshold is found. 


Though veil’d for a season, that star's culmination 
O’er the portal of Eden has still to aspire, 
When the cherub who guards it, released from his 


station, 
Shall sheath, at that signal, his weapon of fire. 


The steps to that portal, by Jacob, in slumber 
Once seen, but too many and glorious to count, 
Your eyes, re-awakened, shall measure and number— 
Your footsteps, assisted by angels, shall mount. 


Await, then, in patience, His second descending, 
Who came the dark fetters of sin to unbind, 
And to cancel the sentence on mortal offending, 
With words to the speechless, and sight to the blind. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL, 
‘The committee to superintend the boarding 


And, perhaps, the bright vision of splendour unbounded | 
Shall burst on your long-darkened eyes more sublime, | 
Than those which the world with its glare has con- | 


founded ‘school at Westtown, will meet there on fifth 


Or dimm’d with the mists of corruption and crime. 


Bee moth.—James Thatcher, author of the 
‘* American Orchardist,”” &c. &c., in a com- 


munication to the New England Farmer, says: | 


‘‘] will embrace this opportunity to commu- 


believe to be an infallible remedy against the 
bee moth, which has proved so destructive to 


remedy is simple and easily applied. It con- 
sists merely of covering the Ese board on 
which the hive stands, with common earth 
about an inch thick. A hive set on earth will 
never be infested with worms, for the bee 
moth will not deposit her eggs where the 
earth will come in contact. She naturally re- 
sorts to a dry board as her element. The 
remedy has been employed by a number of 
persons in this vicinity for several years, with 
the most complete success.” 

Break not your promise, unless it be unlaw- 
ful or impossible ; either out of your natural, 
or out of your civil power.— Taylor. 





THE PRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH, 28, 1840. 





It has been our desire from the first, in con- 
ducting this journal, to preserve a disposition 
docile and teachable ; not only to hold our- 
selves open to reproof and correction, when 
offered in the spirit of kindness, but even to 
invite the watchful supervision of those, who 
from age and experience are best entitled to 
exercise it. We have therefore not hesitated 
to insert to-day the sensible animadversions 
by a writer under the signature A. V., having 
a bearing of considerable severity upon our- 
selves, yet couched in terms both courteous 
and friendly. An additional motive for giving 
the article a place, is to be found in the latter 
portion of the remarks, which have a more 
general application, and are worthy of all ac- 
ceptation. But while we admit for the most 
part the soundness and pertinency of those re- 
marks, and hope to derive improvement from 
them in the future exercise of our editorial 
functions, we may be allowed, in justice to 
ourselves, to allude to the hundreds of cases of 
which the writer of the article may not, nay 
cannot be aware, wherein we have carried out 
into rn the scrutiny and vigilance recom- 
mended, by curtailment, revision, and the sub- 
stitution of one word or phrase for another, in 
order to maintain consistency of character 
with the name we bear, and to avoid all occa- 
sion of wounding the tender feelings of the 
most scrupulous. It ought also to be remem- 
bered, that such is the frailty of our nature, 
the most circumspect and watchful are liable 
to oceasional lapses, and that in filling out the 
periodical sheet, additional matter is called for 
by the printer, time presses, and articles will 
sometimes inadvertently slip in, without hav- 
ing been subjected to that strict examination 
which is always necessary. 


| day the 9th of next month, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 


The committee on teachers, is to meet on 
the same day at 1 o’clock, P. M.—and the 
visiting committee to attend at the school on 
seventh day the 4th of the month. 

Tuomas Kinser, Clerk. 


nicate for the benefit of the cultivator, what 1| Fidledeiphio, B89, 900%, 10M. 


| DANIEL WHEELER’S LETTERS 


bees throughout our eountry of late years. The | Are now ready for delivery to subscribers. 


Those who left their subscriptions at the of- 
fice of ** The Friend,” can receive the work 
there—where also the work will be kept for 
sale. Any subscription papers not yet sent in 
had better be forwarded without further delay. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
\kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
i gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
.41 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
'No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
|street; Edward Yarnall, southwest corner of 
|I'welfth and George streets, and No. 39 Mar- 


. |ket street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 North 


Tenth street, and 26 South Front street. 
Visiting Managers for the Month.—Geo. 





~ |R. Smith, No. 487 Arch street; Lindsey 


| Nicholson, No. 24 South Twelfth street; 
George G. Williams, No. 61 Marshall street. 
Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 
Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 
Resident Physician.—Dr. ‘Thomas Wood. 
Apprentice wanted, to the retail Drug and 
Apothecary business, by a Friend of this city 
—apply at this office. 


Manriep, at Friends’ meeting, New Garden, Chester 
county, on fourth day, the 11th inst., Pennock Hoorss, 
of New Garden, to Harrset B. daughter of Issachar 
Hoopes, of Kennett Square. 
at Friends’ meeting house, Cropwell, New 
Jersey, on fifth day, the 19th inst., Jonn 8. Lowry, of 
Philadelphia, to Exizaseru C. daughter of Isaac Stokes, 
of the former place. 
at Friends’ meeting house, Deep River, N.C. 
on the 12th of third month, 1840, Twomas M‘Crackxin, 
of Randolph county, to Jane H. daughter of Nathan 
Mendenhall, of Guilford. 











Disp, on the 2lst of twelfth month last, at her resi- 
dence in Fayette county, Ohio, in the 85th year of her 
age, Ereanor Topuunter, widow of our late esteemed 
friend, Isaac Todhunter. They were early settlers 
within the limits of Indiana Yearly Meeting, while 
the natives of the land were still hunting game in the 
surrounding woods. They were members of Fairfield 
Monthly Meeting, and the principal founders of the 
meeting on Walnut Creek, near their residence. At 
their house the weary traveller in the service of Truth 
found a welcome resting place. Near the close of her 
advanced life she enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing an 
enlargement of the little mecting which she had so 
long laboured to sustain, aud having faithfully lived 
her day and generation, she is, we have not a doubt, 
gathered to the fold of rest. 
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